HIS   RELATION  TO  ART

But in view of the profound impression Whit-
man's work has made upon widely different types
of mind on both sides of the Atlantic, and in view
of the persistent vitality of his fame, the question
whether he is inside or outside the pale of art
amounts to very little, I quite agree with the late
Mrs, (Jilehrist, that, when "great meanings and
great emotions are expressed with corresponding
power, literature lias done its best, call it what you
please. "

That Whitman has expressed great meanings and
great emotions with adequate power, even his un-
friendly critics admit. Thus Professor Wendell, in
an admirable essay on American literature, says
that " though Whitman is uncouth, inarticulate, and
lacking in a grotesque* degree artistic form, yet for
all that he can make you feel for the moment
how even the ferry-boats plying from New York
to Brooklyn are fragments of (Siod's eternities,*' In
the same way Mr. William (lark, his British critic
and expounder, says that he is wanting in discrimi-
nation and art, u flings his ideas at us in a heap,"
etc., and yet, that the effect of his work is "to stir
our emotions, widen our interests, and rally the
forces of our moral nature."

It seems to me that a man who, through the
printed page, can do these tilings, must have somel go from my composition without H shred of
